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THE MISSION AND DOCTRINE OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


By BriGADIER GENERAL RuFus H. LANE 
THE ADJUTANT AND INSPECTOR, UNITED STATES MARINE Corps 


HE services of the Marine Corps are provided for by several 
laws and regulations, a brief review of which, with their 
applications to conditions, will serve to present an outline of 

its activities. 

Section 1616, Revised Statutes, provides that marines may be 
detached for service on board the armed vessels of the United States, 
and that the President may detach and appoint for service on such 
vessels such of the officers of said Corps as he may deem necessary. 

The employment of infantry as parts of the complements of ships 
of war, dates from ancient times. In the earliest periods of which 
there is history, vessels employed in war were open boats propelled 
by oars, in which the oarsmen themselves were the warriors who 
engaged in the combat when in contact with the enemy. But as the 
development of naval vessels ‘proceeded, there was a division of 
functions on board between two classes, the first the oarsmen and 
those employed for their management and that of the vessel, and the 
second, the men who were embarked for the purpose of fighting the 
enemy. This latter class was composed of land soldiers, who were 
by such service performing a function similar to that at the present 
time performed by marines. A further development resulted in the 
advancement of the science of naval tactics to a point beyond that 
in which the single objective was to lay alongside the enemy vessels 
and to decide the issue by hand-to-hand conflict, to one in which 
tactical manceuvres were employed, with the object of increasing 
the probabilities of victory and of lessening the incidental losses. 
This development resulted in an increase of the proportion of the 
crew or seamen employed for the management of the ship and a 
decrease in the proportional number of soldiers employed on board. 
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During medieval times the function of fighting on ships was 
divided between the soldiers and the seamen. As naval science 
continued to advance, however, the proportion of seamen increased 
very greatly, until during the last few centuries the body of marines 
embarked on board a ship as a part of the crew has become small in 
proportion to the seamen. In the British navy the marines appear 
to have been employed largely for the disciplinary effect exerted 
by them over the sailors, a function which was highly necessary in 
the days of impressment of seamen. At present, when naval engage- 
ments are fought at such ranges as to render of little value the use 
of musketry, which is the infantryman’s art, and the skillful use of 
which has been a potent factor in many sea battles, and with the 
improvement in the character and amenability to discipline of the 
modern sailor, the function of soldiers or marines on board ship 
has changed greatly, and today his status resembles that of a seaman 
who specializes in military art. 

In the navy of the United States, the marines who are detached 
for service aboard vessels form integral parts of the crews. They 
man portions of the batteries and form the nucleus of landing 
parties when it is necessary to employ portions of the crews of ships 
in such operations. 

The duties of marines as members of the ships’ crews are of such 
a nature that they cannot be allowed to lapse without reducing the 
efficiency of the ships themselves. In case of withdrawal of the 
marine detachment for landing parties or other objects, its ship 
duties must be allocated to the remaining members of the crew, or 
go unperformed. The number of the crew is fixed in accordance 
with the tasks to be performed, and therefore the remaining part 
of the crew can take on the marines’ duties only at the expense of 
their own, so that in any case the efficiency of the ships themselves 
would be lowered by such withdrawals, and the power of offense 
and defense would be thereby decreased. In peace, such loss of 
power can be sustained, but in war it might spell the difference of 
success and defeat in matters of vital concern to the country. For 
these reasons the landing of marine detachments is discouraged, 
except for short periods in emergencies and for training, when the 
prospect for battle is remote, and when other forces are not available. 

Section 1618, Revised Statutes, provides that the President may 
substitute marines for landsmen in the navy so far as he may deem 
it good for the service. At present there are, technically speaking, 
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no landsmen in the navy, all of the deck force being rated as seamen 
of different classes. On the old sailing vessels there were many duties 
connected with the manipulation of the sails, the handling of anchors 
and many other operations, all of which were performed by manual 
labor, which could be effected by men who were not seamen by trade, 
and who had little technical training as such. At present, however, 
propulsion, which was formerly derived from the force of the winds, 
harnessed by the sails, and other operations aboard ship, are derived 
from steam and electricity by mechanical means, for the manipulation 
of which men of high technical and mechanical attainments are 
required. The employment of landsmen aboard ship has therefore 
very greatly diminished in this era of mechanical development, or 
more accurately speaking, the landsmen required are skilled mechanics 
whose technical attainments are of a higher grade than those of 
the actual seamen of the present day. 

The marines derive most valuable training from their service 
on board the men of war, which greatly increases their efficiency for 
other operations in connection with the fleet, in which large numbers 
will be employed in the future. By their sea duty they acquire the 
sea habit, and learn to maintain themselves in good condition in the 
narrow confines of ship life. They acquire a knowledge of naval 
vessels which enables them to codperate in naval operations while 
supporting naval forces from the land. They become indoctrinated 
with naval ideas and principles, which promote harmonious action 
on occasions of stress, and they establish personal acquaintances and 
relations with the officers and men of the navy which further tend 
to promote codperation at times when acting in conjunction with 
the navy. On the whole, this service of marines on board ships is of 
the greatest value to the naval service, and it stamps upon the 
Marine Corps its character as a sea-going organization. 

The employment of marines in duties which normally pertain to 
the army in other capacities than as constituting garrisons for the 
seacoast forts has been very frequent. It is sufficient to recall that 
in modern times the marines operated with the army in the Mexican 
War, during the Civil War, during the Boxer troubles in China, in 
Cuba during the Pacification, at Vera Cruz in 1914, and in the World 
War as part of the American Expeditionary Forces in France, where 
they performed striking service. 

The Naval Regulations, Article 552 (7) b, provide further duties 
for the Marine Corps, the first of which is to furnish organizations 
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for duty afloat, on board of armed transports, either with fleets, 
squadrons or divisions or on detached service. The character of this 
duty is not defined, but is left to naval policy and to the direction 
of naval command for determination. In the past, so-called floating 
battalions have been organized and ordered on board transports for 
general service with the fleet, the idea being to employ them as 
occasion developed. As a rule, however, this class of service has 
been confined to expeditions undertaken for the accomplishment of 
specific objects, such as the establishment of order in some disturbed 
port, or for the protection of the lives and property of Americans 
endangered by political disorders. 

The service of marines in support of the fleet takes paramount 
rank over other duties. This follows a general rule which applies 
to all elements of the naval service, which, however, does not preclude 
support of other activities, such as the army, when not required 
by the fleet. 

The fleet, in order to exert its full power in war, must be kept 
in a high state of efficiency. It is dependent for its efficiency, upon 
which rests its power of offense and defense, upon a full complement 
of personnel, upon adequate supplies of fuel, ammunition and stores 
of all kinds, and upon the maintenance of engines, batteries, machin- 
ery and hull in working condition. 

The crew of a battleship numbers, upon a war footing, in the 
neighborhood of 1000 men. These men are engaged in the operation 
of powerful and complicated machinery, and are subject to the 
attending risks of life and limb. They are subject to the hazards 
of the sea, in addition to the ordinary casualties due to normal disease 
and injury, which are themselves intensified by the confined and 
crowded ship life. In battle a very high mortality is a certainty. 
In the Second Division in France, a replacement of 150 per cent. in 
six months was found to be necessary. If an equal necessity develops 
in a fleet of twenty-four battleships, a replacement of 36,000 men 
would be necessary in the same period, which would be less than 
that of a normal naval campaign. 

A normal load of supplies is carried on board of a battleship, of 
which the crew consumes large quantities per day. At this rate 
the supplies will last a limited number of days only, and this regard- 
less of whether the vessel is steaming or motionless. At the end of 
this period the ship will become helpless unless these supplies 
be renewed. 
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The normal fuel capacity of a battleship is also limited, and the 
rate of consumption at tactical speed is high. This will permit the 
ship to steam “a” miles on its self-contained fuel supply, at the 
end of which it will be motionless and helpless unless another supply 
is obtained. The alternative in the absence of such additional supply 
would be to steam out half of this distance, and back the other half 
to the original source of supply. 

A ship carries a limited supply of ammunition only, all of which 
could be fired in limited time. After a battle or series of battles 
with the enemy extending over a short period, the ship would find 
itself without ammunition, and therefore helpless unless a source of 
supply be available to be drawn upon. 

A similar situation exists in regard to all other classes of supplies 
carried on board. The space and dead weight allotted to them are 
limited, and the consumption is rapid. Unless renewals are pro- 
vided, the stock which is necessary for the upkeep of the vessel is 
exhausted, and the ship is handicapped. 

Every vessel under service conditions is subject to rapid deteriora- 
tion of its machinery, and is in need of constant repairs and renewal 
of parts. Much of this is accomplished by the crew, but a great 
part is beyond the resources of the ship, and the capacity of the crew. 
Such parts must be effected in machine shops equipped with complete 
machinery and manned by skilled mechanics and engineers. With- 
out such resources the fleet soon wears itself out and loses at an 
early period of the campaign important units of its strength. After 
accidents and damage in action, units can be restored only by virtue 
of the use of such resources. 

Provision must be made for renewing all of these necessary things 
if the fleet is to maintain itself in fighting condition, in readiness to 
meet the enemy, or the prospect of failure must be accepted. 

Everything entering into the composition of a battleship comes 
from the land. The farms, mines and forests contribute their 
materials, which pass through the factories and emerge as finished 
products. The railroads collect these products and deliver them at 
the water’s edge, where they become available for the ships. 

The fleet has ports from which it draws necessities and to which 
it can return for repairs and renewals. These ports of supply and 
renewal are called bases. At these bases the personnel, fuel, ammu- 
nition and other supplies are gathered in great quantities, sufficient 
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to meet the calculated requirements. Repair shops, dry docks, etc., 
are also maintained. 

Permanent bases are defended by the forces of the army, and the 
navy is therefore relieved in these particular places of such responsi- 
bility. The fleet is limited, however, in its operations, to the area 
of a circle, of which the permanent base is the centre, and half of 
the tactical steaming radius is the radius. 

When the fleet, however, must advance beyond the circles of 
operation limited by the permanent bases, for the purpose of seeking 
out the enemy fleet, or of operating against his ports and bases, it 
must establish new bases for itself which will serve as centres of 
other circle areas of operation, from which it can draw its sustenance 
and to which it can withdraw in case of stress of weather and damage 
from contact with the enemy or from other causes. Obviously if the 
harbors most advantageous for this advanced base service are selected 
within enemy territory, these bases must be captured and held. 

After capture these advance bases, whether in friendly or enemy 
territory, must be defended against any land forces of the enemy 
which may be brought against them, and also against raiding forces 
from the sea, by artillery, mines or other means. In other words, 
these advance bases must be seized and held against the enemy. 
After capture such defense could probably be provided by the fleet 
itself, but under such arrangement, in order to insure continuous 
defense, the fleet would be tied to service at the bases and would be 
therefore unable to proceed in its major operations against the enemy 
fleet. In this case the natural relation between the fleet and the 
base would be reversed, the fleet would serve its base, instead 
of the contrary. 

Therefore in order to release the fleet for active operations in 
pursuit of its objective, namely, establishing contact with the enemy 
fleet and defeating it in battle, provision must be made for the 
defense of the base by its own self-contained forces. This defense 
may be furnished by submarines and small vessels from attack by sea 
and also by batteries located at advantageous points on the shore, 
by mines laid in channels, by airplanes, and by provision made for 
the firing of torpedoes from the shore. For attack from the land 
side, defensive works would be constructed and a mobile force 
maintained for active operations in the field. With these dispositions 
the fleet could proceed with its major operations with a reasonable cer- 
tainty that its base of supplies would remain safe from attack and 
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damage or destruction by the enemy. The commander-in-chief would 
be relieved of the fear of finding his vessels without the proper sup- 
plies or without the proper means for repair and refitting. 

In order to seize the ports selected for advance bases the neces- 
sary assaulting forces must be available. The artillery preparation 
for the assault on the land works would probably be furnished by the 
vessels of the fleet itself. The batteries of the ships, however, are 
axiomatically unable to reduce shore batteries which are skillfully 
defended, and even in case of reduction of such batteries by artillery 
fire, the vessels themselves would be incapable of occupying the shore 
positions and of defending them against attack by land forces of the 
enemy. Therefore, in order to seize and hold the selected advance 
bases, it is necessary that the fleet be provided with a capable force 
for the purposes of assault and of further operations on shore, includ- 
ing the cleaning up of adjacent nests of the enemy which might be 
used to harass our own forces. 

It is obvious that the force provided for this purpose must be 
well trained in all the branches of land and seacoast warfare, which 
includes the locating and establishment of batteries, the location and 
construction of trenches and other works for defense against land 
attack, the planting of mine fields in the locations most advantageous 
for obstruction of the direction of the enemy’s vessels, the establish- 
ment of defending batteries for these mine fields, the installation of 
signalling and searchlight systems, and the maintenance of offensive 
and defensive air forces. This competent military force would 
be in addition to the technical and mechanical force required for the 
maintenance and operation of the repair shops within the limits of 
the base and of the handling and issue of fuel, ammunition, stores 
and other supplies accumulated there for the sustenance of the vessels 
of the fleet. 

The question then arises as to the source from which this landing 
force should be drawn. It is obvious that it must be highly trained 
in all the branches of warfare and that it must be available not only 
for the assault and capture of the port, but also for its defense so 
long as the interests of the fleet itself require that the port be held 
for its own benefit, or denied for use by the enemy. 

The first proposition for consideration is the drawing of this 
competent landing force from the personnel of the crews of the 
ships of the fleet themselves. The modern battleship is a shop which 
is crowded with complicated machinery of every kind. Great spaces 
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are taken up by guns, fuel, ammunition, stores, etc. After all of 
these necessities have been provided for, the remaining space in the 
interior of the ship is available for living quarters for members of 
the crew. This space, however, because of the necessities referred to, 
is very limited and will accommodate only a limited number of men. 
The number of men required for the operation of the batteries, for 
the maintenance and operation of the propelling machinery and for 
the thousand and one different offices which are necessary to perform 
on board a ship, is very great. Experience has demonstrated that 
the space available for living quarters is very meagre for the number 
of men who are thus required in peace, but more especially for those 
who are required under the heavy stress of war, for the operation of 
the ship in its many departments. After the necessary members of 
the crews have been provided for, there is no remaining space for 
additional men carried on board the men of war themselves for the 
purpose of forming the landing party. It is therefore beyond the 
range of possibility to provide for the competent force for operations 
on shore in connection with advance bases on board the battleships 
themselves, in addition to the necessary operating crew. 

It is therefore evident that in order to draw this landing force 
from the vessels of the fleet themselves it would be necessary to 
utilize portions of the crews which are assigned to specific functions 
for the maintenance and operation of the vessels. If considerable 
numbers of men should be drawn from the crews, their duties would 
necessarily have to be performed by other members of the crews, 
the numbers of which have already been determined by the requir- 
ments of battle stations, or that such duties would remain unper- 
formed. As the organization and operation of the vessels constitutes 
a highly complicated system, it is apparent that in either of these cases 
the efficiency of the organization as a whole would be very much 
reduced, with a resultant loss of power of the battleships themselves 
during the period that these forces were absent on shore. 

The danger of reduction of the power of the fleet must also be 
considered from another point of view. The force withdrawn 
from the service of the ships would be exposed to arduous conditions 
and would undoubtedly when in contact with the enemy have many 
losses from casualties. Upon the return to the ships the crews would 
therefore be very materially reduced, with a resulting loss of power 
of attack on the part of the ships unless some source of replace- 
ment should be provided. 
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Still another point of view in this respect is that of the impossi- 
bility of replacing any considerable proportion of the highly trained 
members of the crew of a battleship without a serious loss of team 
work. The duties performed by the sailors are mechanical and 
require long training for the production of satisfactory efficiency. 
In addition, a great part of the efficiency of the crew of a battleship 
is in its coordinated work, which requires that each man be perfect 
in the performance of the movements of his particular station in rela- 
tion to those of other stations. While it might be possible, although 
difficult, to obtain men who had previously received the individual 
mechanical training and education necessary for the mechanical per- 
formance of ships’ duties, it would be impossible to induct these 
men into a highly trained crew without disorganizing and disrupting 
to some degree the efficiency obtained from high coordination. 

The fleet, upon withdrawing from the base for the pursuit of 
major operations, would necessarily withdraw its portions of its 
crews established on shore, and would thus leave the base without 
proper protection during its absence. Obviously this could not 
be done without seriously hazarding the security of the base upon 
which the fleet relies for its reserve supplies. 

These considerations demonstrate conclusively that it will be 
impossible to furnish landing parties and garrisons for the estab- 
lishment of advance bases from the fighting vessels of the fleet itself. 
It is apparent that if such activities are to be carried on, a separate 
force, trained and equipped for the special service must be provided. 
The question then arises as to the source from which this force 
should be drawn. 

The military organization for the conduct of the land forces in 
the defense of the country is of course the army, and on first thought 
it would seem that the landing force for advance base operations 
should be drawn from the army. There are, however, many con- 
siderations which will materially modify this view. 

There are no special troops of the army which have the necessary 
training or knowledge of the operations in connection with the fleet, 
which are highly technical and complicated. The troops engaged in 
them must operate from the sea itself and are during a large propor- 
tion of their time actually embarked on the sea. In order to dis- 
charge these functions, the troops must have a great deal of very 
careful and arduous training with the navy itself, if the best results 
are to be obtained. The officers and enlisted men of the army have 
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no opportunity for learning the methods of the navy or of becoming 
intimately acquainted with its personnel. 

Another consideration in regard to the employment of the army 
for this purpose is the one of control. In a combined expedition 
of the kind under consideration, the employment of the army would 
involve cooperation of organizations responsible to different depart- 
ments, independent of each other. While elaborate attempts have 
been made by joint army and navy boards to establish rules govern- 
ing the determination of control in cases of combined operations, 
no great success has yet been attained. 

History is full of the failure of combined operations due to the 
lack of understanding between the two branches of the service and to 
failure on the part of the heads of the two contingents to fully 
appreciate the requirements and necessities of the other. A combined 
expedition without central control is doomed to failure. 

In order that the authority of control in combined operations may 
be fully established and not open to question, it is necessary that both 
belong to the same department, be indoctrinated with the same ideas 
and principles, and operate under the same rules and regulations. 
As the operation of seizing advance bases and of holding them, at 
least in the initial stages, is entirely and obviously an operation 
undertaken for the serving of the interests of the navy, it is apparent 
that if one control be established, such control should rest in the navy 
itself. For this reason, the forces designated for the advance base 
operations should be a part of the naval service, insuring unified 
control, with greatly increased prospects of success. 

The marines are the logical solution of the problem presented 
for the personnel of the advance base forces. They are throughout 
their existence trained with the navy. All except the new recruits 
have at one time or another served on naval vessels. They are well 
acquainted with the navy methods and principles, an acquaintance 
acquired through experience. They have close and intimate acquain- 
tance with the navy personnel and are familiar with the navy organi- 
zation and methods of procedure. They have been accustomed during 
their military life to unity of control, and are able to fit easily and 
readily into the naval organization. 

The marines will have the role of advance base troops in naval 
operations in time of war and will have the responsibility of fitting 
themselves in all respects for this duty. They are confronted with 
the problems of organization, equipment and tactics. 
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Organization tables have been prepared for the Marine Corps 
based on the requirements of service, which comprise organizations 
for brigades, regiments, battalions, engineer companies, artillery 
companies, howitzer companies, machine-gun companies, rifle com- 
panies, signal companies, gas companies, air forces, etc. These 
organizations necessarily differ from those of the Army because 
of the difference of the conditions under which the marines would 
serve and of the different objectives they would strive to attain. A 
regiment comprises headquarters, headquarters company, a service 
company, a howitzer company, and three battalions, with a total 
strength of about 1600 men. The various units would be assembled 
according to the character of service upon which the force would be 
employed. A brigade would probably be 5000 or 6000 strong, with 
all of the special troops attached for the performance of the task 
in hand. 

The equipment in its broad sense would include all of the material 
required for the campaign, and would comprise articles too numerous 
to mention in detail. Transportation would include the vessels 
utilized for the purpose of moving the troops to the point where the 
landing operations were required. Such vessels should be of capa- 
city suitable for the strength of the organization, stores and supplies, 
without splitting units. Suitable landing barges with appropriate 
motive power are required for transferring the men in the shortest 
possible time from the transport to the beach, the shorter the time the 
fewer casualties from exposure to fire from the shore. Guns, from 
seven inch down, searchlights, mines, radio and signalling apparatus, 
dynamos, ammunition, materials for handling heavy guns, motor 
trucks, and ten thousand and one things will be required. As these 
articles must be designed and supplied before war, the task of sound 
preparation based on correct principles is apparent. All of the 
designs must be tested in advance of use in warfare in order to 
secure probability of success. 

Tactics engage the serious attention of marine officers who develop 
the advance base plans. It is obvious that the advance base troops 
must be skillful in many kinds of specialties of arts and professions. 
Skill cannot be acquired without practise, for which men must be 
employed who will afterwards be available for war service. The 
longest enlistments are for four years; the probability of the assimi- 
lation of adequate training before two years of service is nil; there- 
fore a man who has acquired skill in two years’ training will be 
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available for service for two years more, when he must be replaced, 
or induced to reénlist. It follows that training should be practically 
continuous from year to year, in order to assure efficiency and 
readiness on outbreak of war. 

The Marine Corps is trying to maintain expeditionary forces 
at Quantico and San Diego for the purposes of fitting them for the 
parts they will play with the fleet. The fleet will on the outbreak 
of war strike for its objective, and the marine expeditionary force 
should be far on the sea with the fleet while the army is still assem- 
bling. The expeditionary forces should be in readiness, as the fleet 
is in readiness, but the many demands upon the Corps and its limited 
personnel have made it impossible to maintain most of the units in 
other than skeleton form. The garrisons in Santo Domingo and 
Haiti, when released, will afford an opportunity for filling up some 
of the skeleton expeditionary organizations, and make possible a 
considerable degree of training and preparation. 

A war in which the United States is engaged will have two phases, 
first, the naval, and second, the land. In the first the command of 
the sea will be decided, during which the advanced base forces will be 
principally employed. If in the second phase, these troops should 
not be required for use with the navy, they would be released for 
service with the army. On many occasions marines have been 
detached for service with the army when not immediately required 
by the navy, and this service with the army is distinctly recognized 
by Section 1621, Revised Statutes, which provides that marines so 
detached shall be governed by army regulations. The Articles of 
War also provide for the command of a combined force composed 
of soldiers and marines. 

The Navy Regulations further provide that marines garrison the 
different navy yards and naval stations both within and beyond 
the continental limits. These garrisons are for the protection of prop- 
erty, for the preservation of order, and for the local defense of the 
yard against mob violence or other destructive forces. This gar- 
rison duty is an ancient one, and every visitor to a navy yard has 
had visible manifestation of the presence of marine sentinels posted 
for the protection of the station. 

A further assignment by the Navy Regulations is the furnishing 
of such garrisons and expeditionary forces for duties beyond the seas 
as may be necessary. The character of duty of this kind pertains 
usually to infantry with artillery support, both of which are furnished 
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by marines. The special value of marines for such duty is their 
great mobility, derived from the codperation of the navy. It is a 
matter of a few hours only to assemble marines in the required 
number at a port, and to embark them on a naval vessel, often a 
battleship, in commission and in readiness. Marines only could be 
infiltered into a ship’s crew for a voyage of many days. The com- 
mon training of the sailor and marine, and the indoctrination in the 
same principles, induce a coordination and efficiency for expeditionary 
duty not otherwise attainable. 

Many expeditions have been conducted by the navy and the 
marines with effective results. Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama, Haiti and 
Santo Domingo have been objectives of such expeditions, and garri- 
sons of marines will be today found in some of them. 

The marines serve with the navy, independently, and with the 
army wherever and whenever their services may be required. They 
make each dollar produce its quantum of defense, and strive to merit 
the confidence which the country has given them. 











ATHLETICS AS PUBLICITY 
By Major J. C. Fecan, U.S.M.C., Post ATHLETIC OFFICER 


MarINE BARRACKS, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Expeditionary Force returned bubbling over with enthusiasm 

for both indoor and outdoor sports. This enthusiasm can be 
traced to their pleasant overseas experiences in such places as the 
Pershing Stadium, and other athletic fields in the rest areas. These 
young men upon their return to civil life continued to carry this 
athletic enthusiasm with them; as they represented every state in the 
Union the idea was soon broadcasted. 

The effect of this new wave of athletic enthusiasm was very 
promptly recognized by the men who had made a specialty of manag- 
ing and coaching college and club teams. They, in order to popu- 
larize their profession and incidentally make their positions more 
secure, exerted tremendous energy towards perpetuating this enthu- 
siasm. They held national, sectional and intersectional conferences 
during which gatherings they catalogued, mustered and shared both 
athletes and wealthy influential athletic enthusiasts. The result was 
that the teams they produced were much more skilled and their exhibi- 
tions were far more satisfactory to spectators than ever before. 
More than this it created an unreckoned desire among young men to 
attend colleges and universities which was a departure from the 
old idea of going out into the business world with only scant educa- 
tion. Why should such not be the case? What is more thrilling in 
peace time than to see the great Yale Bowl, the huge Harvard Stadium 
or the unique Berkeley Stadium packed solid with enthusiastic 
spectators watching two highly trained varsity elevens or nines trying 
to outplay each other. Such gatherings are only one of the many 
events which go to show that present college life is made up of 
something more than Cicero and a Slide Rule. 

Following close on the heels of those who were active in the 
support of this great wave of athletic enthusiasm were certain 
faculty members who claimed that such a wave as this, if per- 
mitted to continue, would operate to develop the brawn and not the 
brain of our coming generation, and that we would find ourselves 
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back to the days of Sparta when brawn was idolized and its develop- 
ment fostered. In this campaign entered a new influence—the voice 
of the student body—which afterward proved to be the decisive one. 
The student body of all live colleges and schools virtually demanded 
first-class athletics and winning teams, until finally the opposing fac- 
ulty members were forced to yield. Flushed with this victory profes- 
sional men immediately employed the press to appeal to the public 
to encourage all forms of athletics. The result was that the size of 
the student body was greatly influenced by the prospective athletic 
program for the ensuing college year and not by the returns from paid 
advertisements released by the college. Many colleges and schools 
are made or unmade by the student bodies during their summer 
vacations. Take the case of Center College, which is located in that 
little restful town of Danville, Kentucky—who ever heard of Center 
College outside of the people who lived within the immediate vicinity 
of it—until their varsity football team went East and defeated Har- 
vard? The effect was astonishing, as the following year the student 
body increased in size nearly two hundred per cent. Why? Because 
the young men in that vicinity wanted to see this wonderful football 
team which had defeated the supposedly invincible Harvard eleven. 
They wanted to be able to say they were students at that college; 
they wanted a share of the victory ; they wanted to be on the winning 
side, all of which is perfectly natural. Another and more recent 
example of this was the football victory of lowa over Yale last fall. 
Up to that time football in the Middle West was not looked upon with 
any degree of concern by the big colleges in the East. Half of the 
Yale students had heard of lowa and knew in a general way of her 
athletic program, but the other half did not, nor did they weigh 
very seriously the skill of Iowa as a competitor. What was the result 
of Iowa’s victory? Every student in the East read about Iowa and 
learned there was a town named Iowa City, the home of this strange 
team which had travelled half-way across the continent and defeated 
their varsity team. The publicity received from this one victory, 
and the effect it had on the student bodies of Middle West colleges 
was remarkable. The result was that the student body was increased 
to such an extent that a long waiting list had to be established. To 
be a student now in the University of Iowa is a standing which is at 
a premium. 

Take a glimpse at the financial side of this great wave of athletic 
enthusiasm. What per cent. of the universities, colleges, and schools 
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of this country have a complete and suitable set of buildings? The 
answer is—approximately twenty per cent. Even the University of 
Chicago, which is backed by the Rockefeller money, has been known 
to ask her alumni to contribute toward the erection of some necessary 
buildings. Anyone who has been active in the undertaking of raising 
of money for college buildings will remember that it is a long 
and laborious affair. The recent and more profitable method of 
procuring funds for these buildings is by producing strong teams, 
ones which draw good crowds. Take, for example, the case of a cer- 
tain eastern college which sent its varsity football team to California 
last fall to play one game with a western college. This trip carried 
a thirty-five thousand dollar guarantee. Would not a check of this 
size be welcomed by the Board of Control of any college? Would 
not this amount represent the nucleus of the total cost of a respectable 
appearing college building ? 

Since athletics have figured so prominently in the success or fail- 
ure of colleges and schools, why should not it figure equally as 
important a factor in the popularizing of our Corps? We have always 
boasted that the Marine Corps is represented by the highest type of 
young America. If we are to keep up this high standard, we must 
offer attractions which will appeal to this type of man. The American 
public is weary of the soldiering business; they have had all the war 
talk and action they can stand. The taxpayer wants to see his money 
applied to something new, useful and interesting to public welfare. 
There are hundreds of fine young Americans who, because of lack of 
funds, are not able to attend colleges and universities. These young 
men are keen for excitement and experience. They are interested in 
what the more fortunate men of their ages are doing, especially in the 
way of athletic entertainment. They will go where athletics are 
encouraged—they, too, like to be on the winning side. Is it not to 
our advantage to interest and seek this class of young men? Then 
why should we not organize, standardize and advertise our activities 
in athletics? There is no reason why we should not. In fact, 
we are expected to do more than encourage athletics, as annually there 
is money allotted to us from Congress for the uplift and carrying 
on of all forms of athletics. We have the facilities to make it the 
most attractive feature of a Marine’s career. All we need now is 
coordination, vim, and the chance. 

The publicity and reputation gained for the entire Corps by the 
wonderful success of the football and baseball teams, organized and 
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trained at Quantico during the past two years, has been of inestimable 
value. Publicity of this character cannot be purchased—it is not 
on the market. In addition to interesting the better class of young 
Americans in our Corps, it educates those who are already members 
to be interested in what men of their ages are doing in civil life in 
the way of wholesome exercise. It furnishes men a topic of con- 
versation, which is discussed in daily papers throughout the whole 
country. It encourages organization spirit; it brings masses together 
as excitement is at hand ; it accentuates the idea of partnership. Last, 
but most important, it develops physically the young man; it makes 
him a better citizen; it makes him more able to combat hardship, but 
does it all in a less irksome way than if it were done in a mili- 
tary fashion. me 

This athletic wave has taken such a firm root that its supporters 
have succeeded in placing a bill before Congress which calls for an 
appropriation of approximately thirty million dollars, carrying with 
it a Cabinet position. Behind this bill are such men as Mr. J. M. 
Breckinridge, who was the last Assistant Secretary of War. The 
name of this organization is the National Federation of Athletes of 
America. From present reports this move looks as if it were going 
to be very successful. 








A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 


By Mayor GeNnerAL Joun A. Lejeune, U.S.M.C. 
(Copyright, 1923, by the United States History Association.) 


Note: This historical sketch was prepared by General Lejeune, 
for publication by the United States History Association in a com- 
pilation which they plan to issue shortly. Its publication by them is 
anticipated by the Gazerre with the permission of the editors of 
the Association. 





November 10, 1775, the formation of two battalions of Marines 
was authorized by the Continental Congress, then sitting in Philadel- 
phia. These Marines constituted the first armed forces established 
for the service of the infant American nation then in the throes of 
birth, and were the first men to bear the name, American Marines, a 
title since rendered illustrious through time by deeds of soldierly devo- 
tion and heroism on countless fields in all the quarters of the earth. 

These first American Marines did not have long to wait for active 
service against the foe. The companies of one battalion were drafted 
almost immediately on board the ships of the Continental Navy, then 
being created, while the second was held ashore in Philadelphia for 
an emergency. The emergency came in the autumn of 1776, when 
Washington called for all possible reinforcements to enable his army 
to make a stand on the Delaware river, following its disastrous retreat 
across New Jersey. 

Joining Washington on the eve of the battles of Trenion and 
Princeton, this powerful, well-trained battalion of Marine regulars 
proved a force of inestimable worth in the conflicts that followed, 
their heavy casualty list attesting to the severity of the fighting in 
which they were engaged. 

After these battles this Marine battalion remained with the Army 
throughout the remainder of the Revolutionary War, serving bril- 
liantly through the long land campaign to its victorious conclusion, 
while their comrades at sea participated in the victories of Barry, 
Hopkins and John Paul Jones. 

So much for the service of the American Marines during the 
Revolution. Their record since that time has been equally distin- 
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guished and notable. Few Americans realize the unremitting service 
which the Marine Corps has rendered the Nation since its birth. 
The Marine as a soldier is distinct from all others of the Nation’s 
armed forces in that he may be landed to protect American lives and 
rights without a declaration of war. This protection of American 
lives and rights is the Marines’ profession and the exercise of it has 
brought him constantly into action even during the periods when the 
United States as a whole enjoyed the most profound peace. 

A search of the Nation’s annals show that Marines have been 
in action more than ninety out of a hundred and forty-seven years 
since the declaration of independence. Since the birth of the Nation 
not a generation nor a decade has passed that has not been marked 
by one or more Marine expeditions or campaigns. As a result the 
Marine Corps has always been a Corps of veterans and there have 
always been and are today in the Corps, a goodly sprinkling of officers 
and men who have grown gray in war with seldom an opportunity 
of enjoying more than a few short intervals of peace. 

Sagas of adventure, self-sacrifice and devotion to duty might 
be written from the history of the Corps. In the early days Marines 
fought in the war with France, against the Mediterranean pirates of 
Tripoli and the Barbary States, in the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, against West Indian pirates, against the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the cannibals of the South Seas, against several tribes 
of American Indians, and others too numerous to mention. 

In recent years the Marine Corps has been equally busy and 
the annals of the Corps during the lifetime of the present generation 
form an epic of heroism and soldierly virtue of which the average 
American knows little or nothing. Of the twenty-four years from 
the Spanish-American War in 1898 to the conclusion of the war with 
Germany, twenty-three were marked by Marine campaigns and expe- 
ditions. One only, 1913, was a year of peace. 

In 1898, Marines took part in the Spanish War. In 1899, they 
were in action during the Philippine insurrection and also in Samoa 
to protect American lives during a native uprising. In 1900, one 
Brigade of Marines was busy in the Philippines, while another 
formed a part of the Peking relief column in the Chinese Boxer 
Rebellion, and still a third force was landed at Panama. In 1go1 
and 1902, Marines saw action in a new Philippine uprising in Samar 
and another Marine force was again landed at Panama. In 1903, 
Marines were landed in Santo Domingo, Corea and Panama, and a 
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force was also sent to far-off Abyssinia. In 1904, more trouble in 
Panama necessitated the landing of Marines at Ancon. In 1905, 
an expedition was sent to Cuba with an eye to disturbances which 
happily did not materialize. In 1906, another force was landed in 
Cuba, remaining until 1909, as a part of the Army of Cuban pacifica- 
tion. In 1907, Marines landed following an uprising in Honduras, 
and also went to assist survivors of the Jamaica fire and earthquake. 
In 1908, Marines were again landed in Panama, and also took part 
in the relief work following the great earthquake at Messina, Italy. 
In 1909 and 1910, two different Marine forces were landed in 
Nicaragua, and in 1911 and 1912, Marines operated in China to 
protect American life and property following the overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty. During 1912, also, a Marine force operated in 
Nicaragua. Nineteen hundred and thirteen was notable in Marine 
annals because there were no wars, but Marines were sent to Haiti 
and Santo Domingo in 1914, during which year they also took part 
in the occupation of Vera Cruz. In 1915, the occupation of Haiti 
was undertaken following the murder of President Sam and the 
violation of the French legation, and a Marine Brigade has been 
maintained in Haiti ever since. In 1916, the occupation of Santo 
Domingo became necessary, which also continues to this date. In 
1917, Marines were sent to Cuba, but their presence exerted a 
steadying influence and disorder was avoided. In 1917, also the 
United States entered the war with Germany, during which the part 
played by the celebrated Fourth Marine Brigade, which stopped 
the German advance on Paris at Belleau Wood in the Chateau Thierry 
sector, is familiar to every American schoolboy. The heroic achieve- 
ments of the Fifth and Sixth Marine regiments and the Sixth 
Machine-gun Battalion are too well known to require mention. 
Among the first to land in France, they took part in the actions in 
the Chateau Thierry sector, at Soissons, St. Mihiel, Blanc Mont in 
the Champagne, and at the Meuse-Argonne, covering their standards 
with glory and compiling a record seldom equalled in the annals 
of war. 

Such in brief is the history of the Marine Corps from its found- 
ing. We believe that at present it is in a condition of efficiency 
and readiness for service to the Nation, worthy of its matchless 
record, and look to the future confident that as long as American 
Marines exist they will prove worthy of the priceless heritage of their 
Corps’ heroic past and of its motto: “ Always Faithful.” 























MARINE MANG@UVRES THROUGH HATIEN EYES 


TRANSLATION of an article by “L. D.” in “ L’Essor,” 
A Hatien newspaper, of February 14, 1923, prepared and 
forwarded by Major W. P. Upshur. 


From: “ L’Essor,” February 14, 1923. 
Ist page, col. 3rd. 


MARINES MANCEUVRES AT CAMP GENERAL RUSSELL 


Saturday, February t1oth, one battalion of U.S.M.C. performed 
war manceuvres at Camp General Russell, which is located as one 
knows, at about 15 kilometres from Port-au-Prince. 

In repliance to invitation which “ L’Essor” received the day 
before, I made way for the meeting place at 7 A.M., where Capt. 
N. E. Landon, Provost Marshal of the Marine Corps, and his 
Secretary, Mr. Pascal Stines, were not long to coming. And then 
having waited some more minutes for other journalists to come, the 
car which had to carry us, put in gear * * * and moved off * * * . 

Now it is the open dry country, the long, whitish passage through 
“ Drouillard,” the dull village of “Croix des Missions” and the 
soulless tropical cactus rows. Then begins the dusty road of Morne 
a-Cabrit and hanging on to the hill’s flank is found Camp Gen- 
eral Russell. 

A sentry presents arms for the Provost, whilst the officer sitting 
near by him indicates the left way to our driver, a real war trail newly 
put up to that effect. And the manceuvres field is visible within its 
stunted shrubs, its arid soil and desolate look. Machine guns here 
and there, are curtained by branched-off trees still bearing green 
leaves. Gunners laying near by are watching allowed signals so as 
to open attack, meanwhile the infantrymen laying flat to the ground 
with guns loaded are sheltered as scouts. 

From far away, at about six or seven hundred metres northeast 
of the fortlet which had been put up near the hill’s edge, the hollow 
road seems to hold fast under these imaginary gun fires. And 
crowning it, shadowed men painted on the canvas simulate the 
defending garrison. For it will be against this fortlet and these 
imaginary troops, that the besieging battalion shall launch the attack. 
21 
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At about 8:15 a.m. arrived on the operations field Colonel Kane, 
Brigade Commander and Commanding Chief of the supposed assail- 
ant forces; Colonel Hall, Commanding 8th Regiment ; Major Upshur, 
Brigade Adjutant; Major Randall, present Chief of manceuvres’ 
troop; Captain Whaley, Marine Instructor; General McDougal, 
Chief of Gendarmerie d’Haiti, and General Meade, Assistant Chief 
of the Gendarmerie d’ Haiti. 

At eight-thirty the signal which has been expected was given; a 
rocket. Soon after the cannon was fired, then machine guns crackle, 
thus beginning unrolling their deadly bullets strips. The artillery 
rumbles its booming and there above, near the fortlet, dusky smoke 
clouds from shells and bombs are bursting. The battle is raging, it 
grumbles; sometimes it seems to come to an end here, sometimes it 
begins again over yonder. One involuntarily thinks to those who 
would be laying on the ground if it had been real war and I feel my 
blood flogging. 

I feel waking up my military hereditament. How much truly 
I would like to fight and test the dreadful mirth of danger! Now 
one more rocket shooting into the air and in the stillness of the 
cannon voice, machine-gun nests also are in stillness * * * . Then 
infantry waves start up to onslaught. Guns are being put into action. 
Men half-bent are running; they move forward to the hill’s bottom, 
wherefrom they let go another rocket, which means this time that 
artillery is to resume the battle and lengthen the firing. And so, 
echoes from the surrounding shortly after repercuss the cannon’s 
rumbling and over yonder dust from the earth is raised once more in 
gloomy sheaves. 

Recollections of war readings come to my memory and my imagi- 
nation seems to witness General Petain explaining the formula which 
becomes lapidary! “ Artillery subdues, Infantry occupies.” 

Now goes another rocket! Waves are holding on to occupied sec- 
tor now, then they come out from the ravine’s background. A war 
hurrah was shouted towards heavens and the men climb up the 
slope, climb up to the fortlet escalading the breastwork and settle 
upon the site. 

This is a victory! The enemy being * * * routed. Then a 
powerful motor truck goes up to the top of the hill, loads the frame 
stretched canvasses upon which phantom men had been painted and 
goes down again the slope so as to bring and show Colonel Kane 
the result of the firings. P 
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It was 9:30 A.M. The first part of the manceuvres was carried 
out. At that time the guests were kindly requested to view the 
platoon-firing drills. The second part was to be performed in 
four sceneries : 

1. Supposed objective at 600 yards. Every shot hit the mark 
upon a radius of 10 to 15 centimetres at least. At 650 yards, every 
shot hits the mark same length. 

2. Supposed objective at 850 yards. Bullets are checked upon 
radius of 15 to 20 centimetres at least. 

3. Machine-gun firing: supposed objective at 600 yards. Bullets 
hit the mark upon radius of about one metre. And this time the 
manceuvres were finished for good. 

We went back to Port-au-Prince at about ten o’clock, and while 
my car was passing the Gendarmerie Student Officers’ truck, who had 
been especially invited to that military exhibition, I felt burdened 
with sorrows, sorrows for having been unable to be also a soldier, 
when I was twenty years old, soldier by profession, a mass to stand 
the shock! L. D. 











MARINE CORPS HISTORY 1807 TO 1812 
By Mayor Epwin N. McCretran, U.S.M.C. 


RGANIZED in 17098, while the United States was engaged 
in the naval war with France, the New Marine Corps 
distinguished itself as did the Old Corps in the Revolu- 

tion. The Tripolitan War fought in the Mediterranean and North 
Africa brought fresh laurels to the Corps. Then followed the period 
from 1807 to 1812, in which the United States was not engaged in any 
war but which nevertheless was full of work for the Marines. 

The two outstanding military operations of this epoch—as far as 
Marines were concerned—were of an expeditionary nature and in 
coOperation with the Army. The first was the dispatching of a 
considerable force of Marines to New Orleans, caused by the proba- 
bility of war with Spain and the “ Burr Conspiracy.” The second 
was the expedition to East Florida, where actual hostilities in Spanish 
territory resulted and Marines suffered casualties. The increasing 
friction between America and Great Britain—ending in the War of 
1812—also caused several military contacts of a serious nature, in 
which Marines participated. 

Headquarters of course was at the Barracks in Washington. 
Lieutenant Colonel Franklin Wharton, who had succeeded William 
Ward Burrows on March 7, 1804, continued as Commandant until 
his death on September 1, 1818. 


AT NEW ORLEANS 

In July, 1806, practically everybody in the United States thought 
war with Spain was inevitable. Had this war been fought, the small 
garrison of Army and Marines at New Orleans would probably 
have been the first to meet the enemy. Marines had established a 
post there early in 1804, and except for a short period they had been 
there continuously. In the Spring of 1806, there were only twenty 
Marines under First Lieutenant Samuel Baldwin at New Orleans. In 
June there were thirty-three men at the “ Marine Camp opposite 
New Orleans.’”’ In this month, the first gunboats arrived at New 
Orleans, and any vacancies in their Marine guards were at once 
filled from this Camp. After considerable correspondence the status 
of the Marines serving ashore at New Orleans was settled. The 
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Army had claimed jurisdiction but it was decided that the Marines 
Barracks was “a separate command from the Army or its officers,” 
and that it had been established for naval purposes such as supplying 
the gunboats with Marines. 

In the Fall of 1806, the Marines at New Orleans serving on the 
gunboats and the two bomb-ketches, Etna and Vesuvius, saw con- 
siderable service up and down the river and in the Gulf. 


THE “ BURR CONSPIRACY ” 


Meanwhile the “ Burr Conspiracy ” was developing. Aaron Burr, 
it seems, depended on General William Eaton, who had led the Derne 
Expedition of 1805, in which Lieutenant O’Bannon of the Marines 
had so distinguished himself. Burr told Eaton that he would erect 
his standard at Washington and then inquired of him “ with what 
officers of the Marine Corps” he was acquainted. Eaton replied, 
“with most of them,” whereupon Burr informed Eaton that “if he 
could gain the Marine Corps, and secure to his interests the Naval 
Commanders Truxton, Preble and Decatur, he would turn Congress 
neck and heels out of doors, assassinate the President;” “ seize on 
the Treasury and the Navy, and declare himself the protector of an 
energetic government.”’ Burr then proposed to Eaton that he would 
like to engage First Lieutenant of Marines Michael Reynolds, “a 
handsome and excellent officer.” Burr “ grew importunate on the 
subject of the Marine Corps and asked Eaton “ with some engaged- 
ness, how the Marine Corps stood;”’ Eaton replied, ‘‘ Make yourself 
easy, sir; the Marine Corps stand as they should stand.” 

Burr’s activities and those of Spain created such a concern to 
President Jefferson in 1806, that on the 24th of October, he con- 
cluded to order Captains Preble and Decatur, the Argus and seven 
gunboats to New Orleans. But this determination was rescinded the 
next day and the President decided that “instead of them to send 
off the Marines which” were in Washington “to reinforce, or take 
place of, the garrison at New Orleans, with a view to Spanish opera- 
tions.” Two days later—the 27th—Secretary of the Navy, Robert 
Smith, directed the Commandant to organize a detachment of four 
officers and 74 enlisted men for this purpose. 

This famous conspiracy, or whatever it was, came to a head with 
the arrest of many of those involved. Bollman and Swartwout, two 
of the accused, were arrested at New Orleans, and having arrived in 
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Washington on January 14, 1807, “ remained at the Marine Barracks 
under the charge of Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Wharton.” 

What a crushing answer to the hopeful query of Burr as to “ how 
the Marine Corps stood ’—Marines (including the “handsome and 
excellent’? Reynolds) sent to New Orleans, the very centre of 
the conspiracy, by the President; and Marines guarding the 
arrested conspirators. 

CAPTAIN CARMICK SENT TO NEW ORLEANS 

Captain Daniel Carmick, on December 11, 1806, was ordered to 
proceed to New Orleans on the U. S. Brig Franklin with First Lieu- 
tenant Michael Reynolds, Second Lieutenant Laurence Cruise and 74 
enlisted men and upon arriving at New Orleans, he assumed command. 

In April, 1807, there were 122 enlisted Marines on duty at New 
Orleans. From this number guards were supplied for the schooner 
Revenge and the flotilla of six gunboats; a guard of a lieutenant, 
17 men and five waiters, detailed for the Navy Yard; and a lieutenant 
and 12 men to garrison Fort St. John. 


CAPTAIN CARMICK RETURNS TO WASHINGTON 


Captain Carmick with a detachment of Marines returned to 
Washington in the summer of 1807, leaving First Lieutenant 
Michael Reynolds in command of the post with First Lieutenant 
Samuel Baldwin. 

The resignation of First Lieutenant Samuel Baldwin from the 
Corps was accepted while he was on duty at New Orleans and he 
was appointed a Judge in the district of St. Helena. 

On February 9, 1809, the Secretary of the Navy informed the 
Senate that “ the President has determined to station at New Orleans 
three hundred Marines. This will obviously be a command too 
extensive for any officer sustaining only the commission of a Captain. 
I am decidedly of opinion that the New Orleans station requires one 
major and two captains; and as four captains were considered neces- 
sary prior to the acquisition of New Orleans, the two required for 
that station ought to be in addition to the four at present author- 
ized by law.” 


CAPTAIN CARMICK PROCEEDS TO NEW ORLEANS 


On February 13, 1809, Secretary of the Navy Smith informed 
the Commandant that “ we require 300 Marines for New Orleans, 
including those now at that post;” that there will shortly sail for 
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New Orleans eleven gunboats from Charleston, S. C., one from 
Wilmington, N. C., seven from Norfolk, two from Washington, two 
from Baltimore, seven from New York, and the ketches Etna and 
Vesuvius. The Secretary directed the Commandant to send the 
Marines on these vessels and save this expense and “ order Captain 
Carmick and the requisite lieutenants to proceed in the ketches to 
New Orleans.” Major Carmick arrived at New Orleans in the 
early summer. After his arrival he experienced some difficulty over 
the question as to whether he or Captain David Porter, the senior 
naval officer, should exercise command over the Marines serving 
on the gunboats. The habit had grown up of carrying the names of 
these Marines on the New Orleans’ muster roll, since there were no 
officers with them. However, an officer was later placed in the flotilla 
and on October 11, 1809, the Commandant recommended to Captain 
Carmick that he place First Lieutenant Joseph Forster under com- 
mand of Captain Porter, who thereafter would have command of the 
Marines of the flotilla. 

On December 18, 1810, Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton, 
directed the Commandant to “instruct Major Carmick to receive 
and obey, till further orders, the orders of the Governor of the 
Orleans Territory, and require Major Carmick to inform the Gover- 
nor of his having received from you such orders.” 

“It is my intention to increase Major Carmick’s command so 
as to have about 200 effective men on that station,” wrote the 
Secretary, and “ you will make arrangements so as to enable me to 
effect this object.” At this time there were 105 enlisted men at New 
Orleans, but in May, 1811, there were only 91. 


FIGHTING “ NEGRO INSURGENTS ” NEAR NEW ORLEANS 


In January, 1811, Major Daniel Carmick led a detachment of 
Marines from his station in New Orleans on an “ excursion ” against 
“negro insurgents,” “in the County of German Coast, in the terri- 
tory of Orleans a few miles above the city.” Major Carmick reported 
that “they gave us but little opportunity to put ourselves in danger ; 
they fled at our first approach, and when they mustered courage to 
come to the attack, they stood but one fire and ran.” 

In July, 1811, a gunboat fell in with a French privateer, gave 
chase and fired eleven rounds at her, but she escaped. 

The plague destroyed life by the wholesale in the summer of 
1811. On August 24, 1811, Major Carmick reported to the Com- 
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mandant that five people died a day in New Orleans, but that his 
command had been more fortunate. ‘“ The fifer Laugh I took from 
the brig Syren will die in a short time,” wrote the Major. 

In the same letter Major Carmick reported that “there is little 
doubt but that the Indians have commenced hostilities with us. 
The inhabitants on the frontiers of Indiana and Illinois territory are 
flying from thence in great numbers. The troops in that quarter 
may have the honor of losing a few scalps. Although it is a kind 
of warfare I should not much admire, still better that, than none, on 
the enemy we have to front here.” 

In September, 1811, two officers and sixteen enlisted Marines 
died of the fever at New Orleans. First Lieutenant Francis Thornton 
died on the 4th and Second Lieutenant Robert B. Riddle on the 18th. 
The Marines wore crépe, in their memory, for one month, Sixteen 
Marines died during the month of October. The “ fever still rages 
here,” wrote the Major on October 18, 1811. It is “ almost certain 
death for a stranger to enter the city,”’ and that there are not many 
more cases, “ must be attributed to the want of subjects.” 

On July 31, 1812, Major Carmick wrote to the Commandant that 
there was a difference of opinion existing between the General and 
Commodore Shaw as to his right to obey the orders of either. Major 
Carmick believed that he was under Army jurisdiction ashore... “I 
wish to inform you that I have been on all the Councils of War 
that the General has convened and that he has given me several orders 
which I have obeyed. The last was to assume the command of the 
garrison here during his and Major McRea’s absence, who have gone 
in the steamboat with a reinforcement for Placquemine and to throw 
up a redoubt at the Balize. Under the existing state of things I 
am embarrassed how to act. I was yesterday, by the arrival of a 
senior officer relieved from the command of the garrison and now 
wish to proceed to the Pass of Christian with the Marines to fulfill 
your orders by doing which I may disobey the orders of General 
Wilkinson, if he considers me under his command. I am very 
desirous of having a command in the line should the land forces 
have anything to do here, which I can only obtain through General 
Wilkinson, and thus it is necessary I should throw a detachment of 
Marines into that service to entitle me thereto.” 

On August 19, 1812, New Orleans was visited, according to 
Major Carmick, by “one of the most tremendous hurricanes that 
ever blew from the Heavens.” The brig Enterprise “ was drove from 
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her anchors high and dry on the shore. The Shear Hulk Etna was 
sunk,” her Marines going down in her. The brig Viper received 
material damage. And in the confusion and devastation the Negroes 
and Indians, led by renegade whites, threatened an insurrection. 

On August 31, 1812, Major Carmick reported to the Commandant 
that one gunboat had been lost and two were “up in the weeds,” 
that the brig Siren was safe—chased into Pass Christian by a British 
Frigate. She had lost two men, however, one of them a corporal 
of Marines. 


MARINE ACTED AS CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AT TUNIS 


Mr. Dodge, the Charge d’Affaires of the United States to Tunis, 
died in October, 1806. Second Lieutenant Charles D. Coxe, com- 
manding the Marines of the Hornet, arrived at Tunis on December 
8th, and was left there to act as Charge d’Affaires by Captain Dent. 
Tobias Lear, Consul-General of the United States to the Barbary 
Powers, arrived at Tunis on January 13, 1807, on the Constitution, 
“with a view to arrange our differences with Tunis” and left the 
seventh of March, having given Lieutenant Coxe “ the appointment 
of Charge d’Affaires for the United States” at Tunis with the con- 
currence of Commodore Campbell until “the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent shall be known relating thereto.” 

On May 15, 1808, the Commandant wrote First Lieutenant Coxe, 
that he was informed that it was the intention of the Government 
to appoint “for Tunis a Counsel,” and directed Lieutenant Coxe 
to return to the United States upon the arrival of the Consul. Lieu- 
tenant Coxe, however, resigned from the Corps on September 18, 
1809, and received the appointment as Consul to Tunis. 


POST ESTABLISHED AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


First Lieut. Thomas H. Pinckney, with 22 enlisted men, arrived 
at Charleston, S. C., from Washington, May 8, 1808, on board the 
schooner Citizen, and established a Marine Corps post on Sullivan’s 
Island. Lieutenant Pinckney was relieved as commanding officer 
by First Lieut. Archibald Henderson, who was succeeded by First 
Lieut. Robert D. Wainwright. Lieutenant Wainwright remained as 
commanding officer until the post was abandoned in May, 1813. In 
November, 1809, the detachment at Charleston, S. C., then under 
Lieutenant Henderson, was moved from Sullivan’s Island to Fort 


Mechanic, Charleston, S. C. 
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MARINE CORPS INCREASED 


The Secretary of the Navy, on February 9, 1809, estimated to 
Congress that the Marine Corps should be augmented by one Major, 
two Captains, two First Lieutenants, 185 corporals and 594 privates. 
Congress finally agreed with the Secretary and on March 3, 1809, 
President Jefferson, the day before he left office, approved legis- 
lation making these increases. This Act recreated the grade of 
“Major” in the Marine Corps, but only after careful consideration, 
for on February 16, 1809, a motion in the Senate to strike out “ one 
major” was lost 17-10. It had existed from July 11, 1798, to April 
22, 1800, when Congress abolished the grade of “ Major ” and created 
the grade of “ Lieutenant Colonel Commandant.” With this increase 
in personnel there were 46 officers and 1823 enlisted men authorized 


by law. 
FIVE-YEAR ENLISTMENT PERIOD AUTHORIZED 


The above act provided that the period of enlistment for Marines 
should be for five years instead of three, the Commandant on January 
1, 1809, having so recommended to the Secretary of the Navy. 


THE INAUGURAL BALL OF 1809 


At the Inauguration of President Madison on March 4, 1809, 
parades, dinners, receptions and balls were the order of the day. 
Lieutenant Colonel Wharton was one of the twelve Managers of the 
Inaugural Ball, which took place at Long’s Hotel. Both Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison were present. 


THE “ PRTORIAN CAMP” 


In 1810, a determined effort was made by several representatives 
in the House, led by John Randolph, to reduce the Naval establish- 
ment. A House bill was prepared and among its many provisions 
was the reduction of “the Marine Corps to two companies.” An 
amendment “to strike out” this section drew the fire and oratorical 
wrath of Mr. Randolph on April 25th. In his speeches he referred 
to the Marine Barracks as that “ Pretorian Camp.” The section was 
struck out, the vote being 49 to 43. On April 28th, the House by a 
vote of 48 to 24 agreed to establish the strength of the Corps at 
four companies. By a vote of 40 to 38 the strength of each company 
was set at 72 enlisted men. Thus the total enlisted strength of 
the Corps would have been but 288. The bill, however, failed to pass, 
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even the House. The Navy and Marine Corps were not without 
their defenders, both in and out of Congress. Americanus wrote 
columns in the National Intelligencer refuting every important argu- 
ment of Mr. Randolph. On July 24th, he completely “ upset ” that 
gentleman’s position on the Marine Corps. In response to a ques- 
tion of Mr. Randolph’s “In what battles are they [the Marines] 
engaged?” Americanus wrote: “I reply, are not our Marines always 
at their post? Have they not participated in every naval engage- 
ment? Have they, on any occasion, failed to acquit themselves like 
brave Americans? Have they not pledged themselves, before the 
throne of Heaven to defend and protect the Constitution of our coun- 
try? Have they redeemed that pledge? Do you forget the signal 
services of the gallant Carmick, of the brave Clinch, in the West 
Indies? Do you forget the valor displayed, in the Mediterranean by 
Hall and Johnson especially, and by every Marine officer in that sea, 
at the time when the gallant Preble boldly engaged, with unequal 
numbers, and fought and vanquished the foe? You may, I never 
can, forget these brilliant achievements. My heart yields, to those 
who performed them, just gratitude; and my tongue shall praise their 
valor. * * * Never did more order or better discipline, or more 
perfect willing obedience to the laws, exist in any military establish- 
ment in any country. No American patriot ever visited that estab- 
lishment without experiencing high satisfaction. When a committee 
of Congress inspected that establishment last winter, they unani- 
mously passed upon it all the eulogiums which its best friends could 
desire. They complimented its Commandant in terms of well- 
deserved praise. They found everything in order, and could discern 
no deficiency.” 


COURIERS 


During the administration of President Madison, Marine officers 
were employed many times on confidential service both in Europe 
and at home. First Lieut. Samuel Miller was probably used for this 
duty more than any other officer. On one occasion he left Washing- 
ton on July 18, 1810, as a “ bearer of dispatches ” to France and sailed 
on the Hornet. He arrived back in Washington in November of 
the same year. 

In 1810, Captain John R. Fenwick carried dispatches to France 
and returned with dispatches in the John Adams that arrived at 
Annapolis in the middle of June, and in November of 1810, Second 
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Lieut. Alfred Grayson sailed in the Essex with dispatches 
for Europe. 

First Lieut. John Brooks, Jr. bearer of dispatches from France 
and England, arrived on board the Wasp, at Newcastle, Del., in 
July, 1812, and arrived in Washington, July 11th. The Wasp had 
left Cowes, England, and Cherbourg, France, early in June. 


MARINES BUILD BARRACKS 


The Marines stationed in the Navy Yard at Boston, Mass., helped 
to build the barracks at that place. In a letter to Captain James 
Thompson, commanding the Marines at Boston, dated October 14, 
1810, the Commandant gave the Captain some detailed instructions 
relative to the building of the barracks, covering very thoroughly the 
construction of the roof, glazing, inside work, window frames, base- 
ment, plastering, etc., and stated that “at New York I have directed 
a second story to be put to the building there. I do not wish, as 
those at Boston were undertaken at the same time, that they should 
be inferior, you must therefore have the story added to both wings.” 
The Commandant in this letter also gave directions as to draining 
the ground around the barracks and remarked that “ during the win- 
ter, I will detach the carpenters for your command.” 

The Commandant evidently appreciated the willingness with which 
the Marines worked on their barracks, for on November 15, 1810, 
in a letter to Captain Thompson, at Boston, he remarked that “ your 
men are deserving of much credit in giving so much aid by labor. 
The comforts of their new quarters will, I trust, in some way com- 
pensate them for their conduct.” And again in a letter dated 
December 19, 1810, he stated, “I am much gratified in your report 
on the state of the buildings—their progress has been beyond my 
expectation. I had no idea of their being in such a forward way 
for the reception of the guard.” In a letter to First Lieut. John 
Brooks, then commanding at Boston, dated December 31, 1810, the 
Commandant directed that he “must keep the mechanics of the 
guard—I mean carpenters—employed during the winter in making 
doors, sashes, etc., for the buildings, or any other things which will 
be necessary for their completion.” 

On February 25, 1811, the Commandant again wrote Lieutenant 
Brooks, that inasmuch as the men had “no extraordinary duty to 
perform, you must have their services fully in every way, therefore, 
that you can to complete the barracks and to prepare that work 
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which they cannot undertake, which I presume must be plastering 
and glazing only.” 

That the Marines accomplished a considerable amount of work 
at little expense to the Government in their “ barracks building pro- 
gram ” is evidenced by a letter from the Commandant to Lieutenant 
Brooks, in which he stated that “the extent to which you carry 
the $500 will be to me very pleasing as I assure the expenditure 
has been very considerable and far beyond my ideas intended for your 
station—so much so that I have delayed the recommendation for 
building barracks either at Philadelphia or Norfolk, that I might 
certainly know the sums necessary for York and Boston.” In this 
letter the Commandant showed a detailed knowledge of the Boston 
post by the minute instructions he gave for the construction of a 
parade ground. 


POST ESTABLISHED AT CUMBERLAND ISLAND, GA. 


Early in 1811, President Madison directed that the Marines 
should establish a post at Cumberland Island off the southeast coast 
of Georgia. Captain John Williams was selected to command it. On 
April 22nd, Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton sent complete 
instructions for Captain Williams to Captain Greenleaf, commanding 
the Washington Barracks. Captain Williams was to take such a 
position on Cumberland Island as would permit him with facility 
to unite with the flotilla for the protection of the rights and neutrality 
of the United States and he was directed to cooperate with the Army 
stationed at St. Mary’s. Captain Williams took with him two 
6-pounders, to be placed so as to secure his position and annoy 
“any enemy entering the harbor and other waters in the vicinity 
of his station.” 

Two days later, Captain Williams was directed to march a 
detachment of Marines, made up of Second Lieut. Alexander Sevier, 
Sergeant Henry B. Austin, two other sergeants, three corporals, a 
fifer, a drummer, and 39 privates, on board the U. S. schooner Enter- 
prise and proceed to Cumberland Island. The Enterprise carried a 
Sergeant’s guard of Marines, under Sergeant William H. E. O’Brien, 
who died on November 29, 1811. Captain Williams arrived at 
Cumberland Island in May. 

An epidemic of a virulent disease attacked Captain Williams’ 
detachment in the summer of 1811 and about seven men died. 

On August 20, 1811, Colonel Wharton alloted four or five hun- 
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dred dollars to Captain Williams for the purpose of building “ huts ” 
for the men during the winter season. The enlisted strength of 
Williams’ command remained at 46 from August to December, 1811. 

In the meantime “armed diplomacy ” was bringing about a state 
of affairs in Captain Williams’ vicinity that later placed him in the 
ambush which cost him his life. Whether General Matthews the 
American Commissioner acted with the authority or approval of the 
State Department or not, he worked for the acquisition of East 
Florida. Failing in persuading the Spanish to peacefully cede that 
area to the United States, events were so nursed as to bring East 
Florida temporarily to the United States. The written instructions 
issued to General Matthews called for the Army and Navy com- 
manders to assist him. 


FERNANDINA, EAST FLORIDA, OCCUPIED BY “ PATRIOTS ” 


A large body of Americans from Georgia and Florida organized 
an independent provisional government in East Florida (Spanish 
Territory) in March, 1811, and on the 17th these Americans, called 
“ Patriots,” covered by the Naval forces of the United States, occu- 
pied Fernandina on the northwest point of Amelia Island, East 
Florida. Fernandina was just across the St. Mary’s River from 
Point Peter, Ga., where Lieutenant Colonel Thomas A. Smith of 
the Army commanded, and only a few miles from the camp of the 
Marines commanded by Captain Williams on Cumberland Island. 

This event and the events that, followed constituted what has been 
termed the “ Patriot War.” The Patriot Flag was raised and to all 
intents and purposes an independent government was organized. 

The part played by the Navy in these earlier incidents is described 
by Commodore Campbell in his report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated at St. Mary’s on March 21, 1812, reading as follows: 

“ Agreeably to General Matthews’ requisition of the 15th, the 
boats proceeded on the morning of the 17th instant, took their sta- 
tion near the town of Fernandina, in a quiet and friendly manner, 
the commander of those boats having orders not to fire a shot unless 
first fired upon, and previous to the approach of the Patriots I gave 
positive orders not to fire a shot on any pretext whatever. The 
measure had the desired effect of preventing bloodshed, which inevi- 
tably would have been the case, with the loss of the town.”” Marines 
were on these gunboats. The Vixen was also present, carrying ten 
Marines, under command of Sergeant Samuel S. Sayles. 
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MARINES LAND IN EAST FLORIDA 


General Matthews crossed the river with regulars of the Army 
under Lieutenant Colonel Thomas A. Smith and Captain Williams’ 
Marines, on March 19, 1812, and took possession of Amelia Island, 
including Fernandina, subject to the President’s approval. The 
“Patriot” flag came down and the Stars and Stripes went up. 

Lieutenant Colonel Smith proceeded to St. John’s in March, 1812, 
leaving Captain Williams and his Marines at Fernandina with instruc- 
tions to keep communications open between Fernandina and Smith’s 
Headquarters, wherever it might be. Colonel Smith reached Pico- 
lata (on St. John’s River due west of St. Augustine) on April 7th, 
which town surrendered to him on the 12th. 

The events transpiring in East Florida were not to the liking of 
Secretary of the Navy Paul Hamilton, and on April 21, 1812, he 
directed that Captain Williams be ordered to withdraw his Marines 
from Amelia Island and “ resume his former station at Cumberland 
Island.” Captain Williams received this order but could not obey it 
in view of his receiving contradictory orders from Governor Mitchell, 
who had relieved Governor Matthews. The new Governor, in a letter 
dated May 16, 1812, to Secretary of State Monroe, explained that if 
he had permitted Captain Williams’ Marines to obey the order and 
withdraw to Cumberland Island, it would have compelled him “ to 
draw assistance and relief from the militia of Georgia.” These 
contradictory orders placed Captain Williams in an awkward position, 
which he referred to in a letter to First Lieut. Samuel Miller on May 
28, 1812. “I thank you for your congratulations, but I do assure 
you my worthy fellow that I never have been placed in so disagreeable 
a situation in my life,” wrote Captain Williams. “I am ordered by 
Colonel Wharton to leave this place immediately and resume my sta- 
tion on Cumberland Island, and I am ordered by Governor Mitchell, 
who is now the Commissioner on the part of the United States, to 
remain where I am, for if I evacuate this post all supplies would be 
immediately cut off from Colonel Smith of the U.S.R.R., who is 
within three miles of St. Augustine.” 

Like every other officer who receives contradictory orders and 
having obeyed and protested the latest received, Captain Williams 
reported his action to the proper officers. Having obeyed the orders 
of Governor Mitchell, he was quite relieved to receive a letter 
dated June 8th, from his Commandant, who informed him that 
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he knew “ of nothing which has been deemed improper by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in your conduct. You have been placed in a situa- 
tion several times admitting of doubt on your part how to act, and 
of course attended with embarrassment.” This letter revoked the 
orders to return to Cumberland Island. At this time Captain Williams 
had sixty Marines in his Company. 

In June, Colonel Smith with his force was located at Fort Moosa, 
two miles from St. Augustine, and Captain Williams with his Marines 
were at Fernandina. About the middle of this month a Spanish 
armed schooner attacked Fort Moosa and the forces fell back to Pass 
Navarro or Four Mile Creek, where Colonel Smith and his regulars 
remained while the Patriots retired to the St. John’s River, and where 
a camp was established and named “ Camp New Hope.” About this 
time the Seminole Indians, headed by Chief Bowlegs, were rebuffed 
by the Americans when they offered their services and accordingly 
went over to the Spaniards. The Marines, under Captain Williams, 
were assigned the important duty of keeping open the communication 
between Colonel Smith at Four Mile Creek and Camp New Hope. 
The headquarters of the Marines was henceforth located at Camp 
New Hope. 

Many times have Marines been placed in situations where their 
orders called for them “not to shoot,” and Captain Williams was 
in just such a situation, for in a letter dated September 6th, he asked 
Lieut. Samuel Miller, the Adjutant: “I wish you, if you can, would 
find out the reason of the U. S. Troops being kept in this province 
without the liberty of firing a gun unless we are fired upon. Our 
situation is an unpleasant one as well as a very unhealthful one.” 


CAPTAIN WILLIAMS KILLED IN ACTION 

The duty assigned to the Marines—of keeping communications 
open, and of escorting convoys of supply wagons, between the camps 
—proved to be the most hazardous of any service in Florida. A 
company of Indians and Negroes, under a free Black named Prince, 
formed an ambuscade in Twelve Mile Swamp, about twelve miles 
from St. John’s, for the purpose of destroying a convoy of wagons 
escorted by a force of Marines and Milledgeville volunteers (under 
Captain Fort) commanded by Captain Williams. The convoy and 
escort entered the swamp about dusk on the evening of September 
12, 1812. A deadly fire was poured into them, being directed first 
upon the horses. The horses being killed the wagons blocked the 
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trails and the Americans were forced to stand and fight against heavy 
odds—being outnumbered four to one and the enemy fighting from 
ambush, Captain Williams was wounded at the first fire, but continued 
to command his men until, being wounded in eight different places, he 
gave way to Captain Fort, who later was also wounded. When the 
enemy advanced with tomahawks, the Marines charged and the enemy 
retired, giving the Americans an opportunity to withdraw from 
the ambuscade. 

Retaining several of his men to guard the wounded, Captain 
Williams sent the remainder to the Block House on Davis Creek for 
reinforcements. From there a detachment was sent out the next 
morning and found Captain Williams, his right leg broken, his right 
hand shot through with three balls, his left arm broken, his left leg 
shot through, a ball in his left thigh near the groin, and another 
through the bottom of his belly. One Marine was found on the 
ground, dead and scalped, and several more who had been wounded 
and hidden in the bushes. There was a total of one killed and eight 
wounded, including Captains Williams and Fort. In a letter to his 
Commandant, Captain Williams wrote: “ You may expect that I am 
in a dreadful situation, though I yet hope I shall recover in a few 
months.” The dead Marine was the first killed in action since 
Derne in 1806. 

Commendations and wishes for a speedy recovery were showered 
upon Captain Williams before news of his death on September 29th 
was received. The Commandant, the Secretary of the Navy, Colonel 
Smith, and the newspapers were loud in his praises and of his 
Marines. Colonel Smith officially reported to the War Department 
and to Governor Mitchell on September 22nd, that ‘ Captains 
Williams and Fort acquitted themselves highly to their honor, and 
would have been victorious beyond a doubt if either had escaped a 
few minutes as an order had been given to charge and the enemy 
began to give ground. The Indians fled the second fire, yelling 
like devils.” 

But the courageous and hopeful Williams succumbed to his 
wounds and the Corps went into mourning for the first officer killed 
in action since the Revolution. 

On November 6, 1812, Colonel Wharton wrote to “ Lieut. Col. 
Thomas A. Smith, Regiment of Riflemen, near St. Augustine, East 
Florida,” acknowledging receipt of the news of the death “of our 
late Brother Officer, Captain Williams, whose memory will long 
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remain among us,” and that he was “very happy to hear that 
Sergeant Austin has merited the good opinion of the officers under 
whom he has served.” 

The National Intelligencer of October 20, 1812, stated that the 
loss of Captain Williams “ will be regretted by all who know how 
to value honor, bravery ard worth,” and that “ he will be particularly 
lamented by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance, of whom 
there are many in this city.” The same paper of October 24, 1812, 
carried an announcement that “a Funeral Masonic Procession will 
move from the Lodge Room of Washington Naval and Union Lodge 
on Sunday next at ten o'clock to Christ Church, where a sermon 
will be delivered by the Revd. Brother M’Cormick, in consequence 
of the death of the worthy and much esteemed Brother John Williams, 
late a Captain in the Marine Corps, who fell by the hands of Savages 
and Negroes on the twelfth of September, 1812,” and that “all 
Masons and friends of the deceased in Alexandria, Washington and 
Georgetown, are invited to attend.” 

The remains of Captain Williams now rest in the National Ceme- 
tery, at Arlington, Va. 


LIEUTENANT SEVIER SUCCEEDS CAPTAIN WILLIAMS 


On October 16th, before the news of Captain Williams’ death 
reached Colonel Wharton, that officer directed Lieut. Alexander 
Sevier, who had been on leave from Captain Williams’ command, to 
“immediately proceed by the most direct route to St. Mary’s, Ga., 
and from thence to the Encampment of the Troops of the United 
States under Colonel Smith, near St. Augustine, East Florida.” 
Lieutenant Sevier was directed that on reaching this camp to report 
to Captain Williams or in his absence to report to Colonel Smith 
“and receive the command of the Marines during the absence of 
Captain Williams.” Before the arrival of Lieutenant Sevier, the 
Marines, being without an officer, were mustered on September 30, 
1812, by Ensign J. Ryan, 3rd U. S. Inf., and he signed the muster 
rolls. On October 19th, the orders of Lieutenant Sevier were modi- 
fied, the Commandant writing him: “ The official report of the death 
of Williams,” was received. ‘‘ You must now consider yourself as 
the officer detailed under the orders of the Department to receive the 
Command, late Williams, of the Marines, and will so proceed to the 
Camp near St. Augustine and report to Colonel Smith.” 
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MARINES AGAIN FIGHT INDIANS 


About this time an expedition, mostly of volunteers, was organ- 
ized by Colonel Niel Newman, for the purpose of attacking the 
Lotchway (or Seminole) and Alligator Indians in their towns. Some 
of this force were Marines. Crossing the St. John’s River at 
Picolata they soon arrived within seven miles of Payne’s Town, which 
was located near the Great Allachua Savanna (now Lake Levy) and 
Lake Pithlachocoo (now Newman’s Lake). Payne and Bowlegs 
were the chiefs of the Indians, 

At about noon September 27th, about 150 Indians under Payne 
and Bowlegs attacked the Americans. Payne and several other 
Indians were killed, while one American was killed and nine wounded. 
The right of the line was defended by a pond; the centre was shielded 
by two fallen pines, and the left by the head of a swamp. After a 
smart two-hour fight the Americans feigned a retreat, then suddenly 
charged and dispersed the Indians. Just before dark the Indians 
again attacked and were driven off. Five times during the night 
Indian attacks were repulsed. The Indians besieged the Americans 
for eight days, when the Americans retired in the direction of 
Picolata, carrying eight wounded on litters. After retreating nine 
miles they were ambushed by the Indians and three Americans were 
killed at the first fire. A charge again dispersed the Indians and 
they were seen no more. Living on alligators, gophers and palmetto 
stocks the Americans at last reached Picolata. 

On December 21, 1812, the Commandant wrote Lieutenant Sevier 
congratulating him on his “ safe return from a fatiguing expedition. 
The service on which you are now engaged will, | imagine, give you 
frequent toils in that way, which your good health and youth together 
will I hope enable you to surmount.” 

Major General Thomas Pinckney, who commanded the Southern 
Division of Army, superseded Governor Mitchell about the middle 
of October, 1812. 


ANOTHER INDIAN FIGHT 


Upon the return of Colonel Newman after his reverses at the 
hands of Payne and Bowlegs, an expedition composed of soldiers, 
Marines, and volunteers, was immediately organized to attack the 
Indians. Lieutenant Sevier commanded the Marines. Payne’s Town 
was destroyed on February 9th and Bowleg’s Town on the roth. 
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The Americans camped at Payne’s Town on the toth and were 
attacked by about two hundred Indians. The Americans charged and 
dispersed the enemy. The American loss was one killed and seven 
wounded while the Indians suffered severely. On February 27 and 
28, 1813, Lieutenant Sevier wrote letters to the Commandant describ- 
ing this Indian fight and also wrote to First Lieut. John Crabb, the 
Paymaster, on March 4, 1813, on the same subject. A letter of 
Lieutenant Colonel Wharton to Lieutenant Sevier, dated March 26, 
1813, stated that he was pleased to read “that you have received no 
injury in your late expedition, on which I congratulate you; ” thanked 
him “for the account of your campaign;”’ and that he would “ be 
ever happy to hear of your success.” 

East Florida becoming quiet, Lieutenant Sevier became restless 
and complained to the Commandant of the “ inactive life.”” While 
at Camp New Hope, St. John’s, East Florida, Lieutenant Sevier 
wrote the Commandant on March 30, 1813, that he wished “ to return 
to Cumberland Island or elsewhere in order that he might be of 
service to his country,” and that although he had already “ done much 
hard duty since ’’ he arrived “on this station’ he could not “ see the 
benefits resulting from it.” At this time Lieutenant Sevier had 
command of two of the five guns in East Florida and wrote that as 
he had become “an artillerist from necessity ’’ he believed that if he 
returned to Cumberland Island he “could be of service not only in 
assisting the flotilla on the St. Mary’s Station, but of much service in 
protecting Cumberland Island and the neighboring islands from the 
ravages of the enemy.” 


EAST FLORIDA EVACUATED 


The President having finally decided to evacuate East Florida, 
General Pinckney issued orders on April 16, 1813, for all United 
States troops to withdraw from Camp New Hope to Point Peter, on 
the St. Mary’s River, Ga., on April 29th. On May 8, 1813, General 
Pinckney reported to Secretary of State Monroe that the “last of 
our troops were withdrawn from Fernandina on May 13, 1813.” 
Lieutenant Sevier and his Marines were withdrawn to Point Peter, 
Ga., with the Army. The May muster roll showing him there with 
49 men. His artillery duty had been so efficient that General 
Pinckney “ordered him to remain with the Southern Army and 
discharge the duty of an artillerist.” 
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On June 30, 1813, the Commandant forwarded orders of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Jones, dated June 28th, to Lieutenant Sevier, direct- 
ing him “immediately on receipt of this” to “ proceed with the 
detachment under your command to such place as Commodore 
Campbell shall designate for your embarkation in order to proceed 
to Beaufort, S. C., where”’ a vessel will “transport you to Beaufort, 
S.C.” “A vessel will transport you through the Sound to Elizabeth 
City, thence through the Dismal Swamp Canal to Norfolk, where 
further orders will be received. 

By June, 1813, Lieutenant Sevier with 51 men was at Point 
Peter, Ga. They finally arrived in Washington, after stopping at 
Charleston, S. C., in the fall of 1813. 


STRIPES AND LASHES REPEALED 
On June 5, 1812, the Secretary of the Navy directed, that inas- 
much as the Act of May 16, 1812, “no doubt extends to the Corps 
of Marines,” in all cases of trial by Courts-martial under the rules 


and Articles for their Government, punishment “ by stripes and lashes 
is to be considered as prohibited.” 


APPROPRIATIONS 


During this period Congress made the following appropriations 
for the Marine Corps: 








Contingent, 

‘bounties, 

Act Pay and Military Medicines music’’, etc 
_approved B'S oe 2 ___ Subsistence _ Clothing _ ___ stores etc. _ included. 
Fe FoF ak pees os $78,678.30 $14,360.00 $560.00 $1,150.00 $8,145.00 
Feb, 10, 1608... oc cscs cs 160,131.90 29,933.80 9,654.00 2,000.00 14,035.00 
DEOR. 9 FON as one cence 135,647.70 32,933.80 1,354.00 2,000.00 14,125.00 
Mat. 2 IiO..2. 6. 6ces 140,121.40 38,304.70 1,308.75 2,000.00 15,000.00 
1 Wie Pe 138,356.09 37,900.90 1,306.25 3,000.00 15,000.00 
Feb. 24, 1612. ... 6.66. 154,346.80 49,281.60 1,777.60 3,500.00 20,000.00 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE WAR OF I812 


That coming events cast their shadows in advance is well illus- 
trated by several incidents that took place during the few years prior 
to the war and Marines were present in each of them. 

On June 22, 1807, the Chesapeake, commanded by Captain James 
Barron—after receiving a broadside—permitted the British warship 
Leopard to take Americans out of her. Captain John Hall and 
First Lieut. William Anderson with fifty Marines were serving on 
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board the Chesapeake at the time of this lamentable incident. The 
testimony given by Captain John Hall before the courts-martial 
resulting from this affair made it necessary for him to fight a duel 
with Lieut. Melancton Smith, of the Navy, on May 7, 1808, in 
North Carolina. Lieutenant Smith, the challenger, was slightly 
wounded in the hip. 

The U. S. brig Vixen, on her way to New Orleans, was fired 
into by the British sloop of war Moselle on June 24, 1810, near the 
Bahamas. The incident was closed when the British officer apologized, 
stating that he thought the Vixen was a French privateer. 

On May 11, 1811, a British warship removed an American citizen 
from the American merchantman Spitfire. The Guerriere was sus- 
pected. The American frigate President put to sea immediately from 
Annapolis in May, 1811. She fell in with and engaged the Little Belt 
on the 16th. Captain John Rodgers, commanding the President, 
hailed the Little Belt twice and the only reply was a British shot. 
‘“ At this instant,” reported Captain Rodgers, “ Captain Henry Cald- 
well of the Marines, who was standing very near to me on the 
gangway, having observed, ‘ Sir, she has fired at us,’ caused me to 
pause for a moment, just as I was in the act of giving an order to 
fire a shot in return, and before I had turned ” to give the order “a 
shot was fired” from the President. The Little Belt was battered 
into a helpless condition in the engagement that followed. First Lieut. 
Andrew L. B. Madison, the junior Marine officer on the President, 
was favorably mentioned as having exhibited fearlessness and courage 
during the action. The President arrived off Sandy Hook on May 
23rd and Captain Rodgers at once dispatched Captain Caldwell of 
the Marines, to the Secretary of the Navy at Washington, with an 
official account of the engagement, the concluding paragraph of which 
referred the Secretary “for further particulars” to “ Captain 
Caldwell, who is charged with the delivery of this Communication.” 

Another such encounter was narrowly averted when on June 9, 
1811, the United States fell in with the Euridice and Atalanta. One 
of the quarterdeck guns of the United States was discharged by 
accident, while training it—the lock-string having caught. The 
Marines of the United States were commanded by First Lieut. 
Ichabod B. Crane. The British, however, courteously accepted the 
American apology. 

On August 30, 1811, Commodore Porter proceeded to Hampton 
Roads “ with Gunboats Nos. 68 and 69, manned from the crews of 
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the frigate Essex, the brig Nautilus and the boats of the Essex, 
armed to compel the British sloop of war Tartarus (that was present 
without complying with the non-intercourse Act) to leave our waters. 
However, when Porter arrived with his boats he found that the 
Tartarus had cut her cables and gone to sea in the night. 

None of these incidents precipitated war, but they all brought 
hostilities closer. Finally, on June 18, 1812, war became a reality, 
when President Madison approved an Act of Congress providing that 
war was “declared to exist” between Great Britain and the 
United States. 
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The funeral of Major General William P. Biddle, former 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, was held with full military 
honors at Washington on Saturday, March 24, 1923. Services 
were held at Epiphany Protestant Episcopal Church, Thirteenth 
and G Streets, at ten o'clock in the morning, following which 
the funeral procession, consisting of a regiment of Marines, 
one battalion of bluejackets, a squadron of cavalry and a battery 
of field artillery, together with the Marine Band and the Fifth 
Regiment Band of Quantico, proceeded to the National Ceme- 
tery at Arlington, where the interment took place. Two major 
general's salutes of thirteen guns and three salvos of artillery 
were fired over the grave, and “ Taps” was sounded at the 
conclusion of the military burial service. 

General Biddle was appointed Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in 1911, when he succeeded Major General George F. 
Elliott, and served in that office until his retirement in 1914. 
He was born in Philadelphia on December 17, 1853, and was a 
member of one of the most ancient and distinguished families 
of Pennsylvania. He was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps in June, 1875, and served in numerous cam- 
paigns and expeditions. During the Spanish-American War 
he served as a captain in command of the Marine Guard on 
Dewey’s flagship, the Olympia, at the Battle of Manila Bay. 


His death took place at Nice, France, February 24, 1923. 
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NEW POST EXCHANGE SALESROOM 
AT PARRIS ISLAND 


RIGADIER GENERAL ELI K. COLE, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Commanding General, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C., 
formally opened the new Main Station Post Exchange 

Salesroom at 11.00 A.M., March 22nd, with a short address to the 
officers, enlisted personnel and their families, pointing out that the 
Exchange existed for the benefit of the command and that the profits 
were returned to the command in the form of amusements such as 
athletic expenses, moving pictures, etc. 

The opening was made quite a ceremony and was attended by the 
commanding officers of the Stations of the Post, accompanied by 
their staffs, all officers, enlisted men and civilian employees whose 
duties permitted their presence, the families of officers and enlisted 
men and by representative civilian business men from Savannah and 
Beaufort. The Post Band, under the leadership of First Sergeant 
Frank Walcutt, entertained with an excellent concert and those 
present were given an opportunity to inspect the display of merchan- 
dise. The time is rapidly approaching when residents of Parris 
Island will not have to depend on shopping boats to carry them to 
nearby cities to get everything they need. 

The work of remodeling the building was done by employees of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, working after hours. The electrical 
force, in particular, did themselves proud and not only installed a 
system strictly in accordance with the National Fire Underwriters’ 
specifications, but produced a lighting effect that rivals that of any 


department store in the large cities. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 


TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Tue Marine Corps Gazette, published quarterly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for October 1, 1922 


} 


Washington, D. C. > ss. 


) 


Before me, an Adjutant and Inspector in the U. S. Marine Corps (author- 


ized to administer oaths), personally appeared John H. Craige who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE 
Marine Corps Gazette, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


to 


un 


That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Marine Corps Association, 227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, John H. Craige. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Managers: None. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or hold 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which the stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is............ (This information 
is required from daily publications only). 


(Signed) Jonn H. Craice 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of October, 1922. 


(Seal) (Signed) Freperick A. BARKER, 
Major, U.S.M.C.,A.A. and I 
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MAJOR GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


OF THE DISTINGUISHED OFFICER WHO COMMANDED THE FOURTH BRIGADE MARINES IN 

TO THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB OF WASHINGTON, D. C., BY A COMMITTEE HEADED BY 
ON BEHALF OF NEARLY A THOUSAND OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS OF 

THE PORTRAIT IS LIFE-SIZE 


KNOWN PORTRAIT PAINTER. ITS FRAME IS OF HANDSOMELY 
DEVICES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS, TOGETHER WITH THE INSIGNIA OF THE 
OND DIVISION, WHICH WAS COMPOSED OF CONTINGENTS FROM ALL THREE BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF PORTRAIT 
WOOD, PRESENTED 





